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MISSION 


RELIEF 
SOCIETY 


By  JOSEPHINE   H.    FOLLAND 

President  of  the  Relief  Societies 
of    the    South    African    Mission 

I  AM  confident  Ihat  the  women  of  tlie 
Mission  are  very  pleased  that  this 
issue  of  the  Messenger  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary 
of  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  great  organization. 

Although  our  Mission  Relief  Society  has 
been  organized  but  a  comparatively  short 
time,  compared  to  the  century  of  the  parent 
organization,  it  has  accomplished  con- 
siderable. From  a  very  humble  beginning, 
a  little  over  fourteen  years  ago,  our  organi- 
zation now  has  active  societies  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  Mission.  (In  the 
Transvaal  District,  "Ramah,''  "Liahona," 
Springs  and  Pretoria  ;  Cape  District,  Mow- 
bray, Eerste  River  and  Port  Elizabeth  ;  and 
until  recently  at  Durban  and  Parow.)  Our 
active  membership  numbers  more  than  i  lo 
women. 

The  Relief  Society  is  more  than  a 
women's  organization,  it  is  a  Church 
auxiliary  and  as  such  a  help  to  the  Priest- 
hood. It  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  on 
our  women  and  has  given  them  the  added 
opportunity  of  studying  the  Gospel,  as  well 
as  assisting   the   more   unfortunate.  Our 

lessons  include  spiritual  topics,  practical 
home  building  suggestions  and  items  on 
cultural  development. 


Our  women  know  that  "it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  This  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Relief  Society.  The  women 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  efforts, 
visiting  the  sick,  visiting  the  well,  sewing, 
knitting,  cooking  and  in  planning  concerts 
and  bazaars  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  their 
charity  work. 

Many  successful  bazaars  have  culminated 
the  year's  activity.  The  South  African 
Relief  Societv  women  are  expert  in  fancy 
work  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  the  articles  of 
handwork  have  been  masterpieces  of  beaut} 
and  utility.  Our  bazaars  are  noted  for  their 
reasonable  prices. 

Although  many  of  our  members  are 
actively  engaged  in  various  war  works  they 
have  not  forgotten  their  Church  work.  We 
have  been  able  to  carr}-  on  with  our  meetings 
and  other  jobs  almost  as  usual.  Several  of 
our  societies  have  done  a  c:onsiderable 
amount  of  Red  Cross  work  and  the  Mow- 
brav  Branch  ga\  e  a  successful  concert  in  aid 
of  Britain's   Bombed  Cities  Relief. 

Our  1940  records  (1941  records  not  yet 
compiled)  indicate  that  our  sisters  made  555 
sfjecial  visits  to  the  sick  and  home-bound, 
389  visits  to  members'  homes,  assisted  35 
families,  and  held  256  meetings.  All  this  in 
addition  to  the  work  mentioned  before,  thus 
(Continued  on  page  43.)* 
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WHY   BE   A 
LATTER-DAY 


SAINT? 


A  Metaphor 
By  DR.   HENRY  EYRING 

THE  world  may  be  likened  to  a  great 
building  filled  with  people  who  are 
unable  to  reach  the  windows  high  above  the 
floor  unless  they  are  willing  to  make  an 
almost  superhuman  effort.  At  one  end  is 
the  one-way  entrance.  Here  we  see  the 

infants  enter,  mature,  labour,  and  grow  old, 
and  most  of  them  never  make  the  struggle 
to  reach  the  windows  where  they  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  otherwise  invisible  world 
that  surrounds  them.  Instead,  they  talk 
with  each  other,  and  not  finding  anyone  who 
has  actually  looked  through  the  windows, 
they  decide  that  probably  there  aren't  any 
after  all  and  that  the  stories  handed  down 
of  great  men  who  by  their  struggle  have 
glimpsed  a  world  beyond  are  the  inventions 
of  knaves  or  fools. 

In  spite  of  this  doubt,  however,  the 
stories  live  on.  Some  of  them  tell  of  pro- 
phets who  have  struggled  to  a  window  and 
actuallv  talked  a  few  moments  to  the  kind 
Father  who  created  it  all.  He  is  very  busy 
wnth  His  other  children  who  have  already 
come  from  this  and  the  other  buildings  into 
the  garden.  He  smiles  at  His  brave  sons 
and  gives  them  words  of  encouragement  to 
take  back  to  His  other  children.  He  tells 
them  how  to  organize  a  school  to  prepare 
them  for  the  life  to  come. 

Some  of  the  prophets,  in  their  anxiety  to 
help  their  brothers,  place  a  mirror  at  the 
window  to  reflect  the  vision  they  have  seen, 
hoping  thereby  to  encouiage  the  faltering 
ones.  This  mirror,  which  is  the  prophet's 
mind,  reflects  rays  fashioned  of  the  spoken 
or  written  word,  and   the  result   is   at  best 


imperfect.  In  the  most  favourable  case  the 
reflection  is  a  blurred  and  indistinct  image 
of  the  momentous  reality. 

The  image  is  caught  again  by  some  one 
of  us  on  the  mental  mirror  which  is  his  mind 
and  after  a  second  distortion  he  catches  a 
gl'mpse  of  another  world.  No  wonder  one 
finds  seeming  flaws  and  inconsistencies. 
After  a  few  centuries  words  themselves 
change  their  meaning  ;  but  more  serious  still 
the  prophet  can  use  only  words  and  ideas 
which  both  he  and  his  hearers  understand, 
if  the  image  is  to  be  perceived. 

These  words  or  ideas  may  be  likened  to 
the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum.  At 
best  we  see  only  a  narrow  band  of  the 
spectrum,  and  some  of  us,  by  our  careless- 
ness and  neglect,  are  colour-blind,  so  that 
try  as  we  will  our  faulty  mirror  tells  us 
almost  nothing  of  the  spiritual  world.  In 
our  annoyance  or  arrogance  we  assume 
every  mirror  to  be  as  faulty  as  our  own. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  building  many 
schools  have  been  set  up.  Some  schools 
accept  one  leader  and  some  another,  and 
some  are  badly  misled  by  ambitious  and 
self-interested    men.  There   is  one  sur- 

prising characteristic  of  most  of  these 
schools,  or  churches,  which  seems  to  me  to 
disqualify  them  for  people  who  want  to  go 
properlv  prepared  into  the  garden.  It  is 
this:  In  spite  of  the  changes  in  the  experi- 
ence and  habits  of  thinking  and  even  in 
the  very  language  of  men,  these  schools  say 
we  need  no  more  vision.  They  say  men 
used  to  climb  to  the  windows  and  look  out 
into  the  garden  and  get  inspirations  and  in- 
(Continued  on  page  43.) 
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RELIEF 

SOCIETY 

AND  ITS 

CENTURY 

By  PRES.  AMY  BROWN  LYMAN 

Of  the  Relief  Society 


THE  Rclicl'  Society  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is 
nearing-  its  one  hundredth  birthday  anni- 
versary which  will  occur  March  17,  1942. 
Members  everywhere,  with  high  hopes  and 
happy  expectations,  are  planning  for  special 
observance  of  the  day,  and  are  working 
unitedly  to  the  end  that  the  membership  ma\- 
reach  100,000  by  that  time. 

The  life  of  Relief  Society  has  covered  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  important,  and 
eventful  periods  of  time  in  all  history — a 
transition  period,  a  period  variously  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Wonderful  Century,"  as  the 
"  Woman's  Century,"  and  by  Latter-day 
Saints  as  the  "  Sacred  Century." 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  heralded 
as  the  "  Wonderful  Centur\-  "  because  of 
the  great  inventions  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries which  have  distinguished  the 
period,  and  also  because  of  the  new  and 
definite  social  consciousness  vvh'ch  began  tt) 
evolve,  and  which  has  had  a  steady  develop- 
ment. These  unprecedented  achievements 
were  marvellous  in  themselves  and  far 
reaching  in  their  effect  on  human  life. 

Woman's  Century. 

At  the  recent  "  Woman's  CentennialCon- 
gress,"  held  in  New  York  City,  the 
organized  women  of  America  assembled, 
designated  the  one  hundred  years,  1840- 
1940,  as  the  "  W^oman's  Century,"  claim- 


ing that  this  particular  period  brought  more 
rights  and  privileges  and  freedom  to 
woman  than  any  one  century  has  brought 
to  man.  Through  speeches,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  historic  demonstrations  they 
established  the  logic  of  this  designation.  In 
1840,  for  the  first  time,  American  women 
decided  to  unite  and  organize  to  work  for 
their  rights  and  freedom,  and  by  1940  these 
objects  and  aims  had  in  the  main  been 
realized.  The  recent  centennial  was  held 

to  honour  the  women  of  1840  who  organized 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
women,  and  their  successors  who  carried  on 
the  work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing problems  confronting  the  women  of 
1940. 

To  Latter-day  Saints  the  last  century  is 
a  "  Sacred  Century,"  because  in  this  period 
came  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel,  with  all 
its  gifts  and  blessings,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Christ's  Church,  which  took  place 
in    1830.  It   has   also  been    a  period   of 

golden  opportun'ty  for  Church  members  of 
all  ages.  The  women  of  the  Church,  with 
the  organization  of  the  Relief  Society  in 
Nauvoo,  March  17,  1842,  received  official 
recognition  when  the  Church  itself  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  this  organization,  to- 
gether with  the  other  auxil'arv  units,  has 
furnished  to  its  members  unlimited  oppK)r- 
tunity  for  self-expression  and  personal 
development. 
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Inventions  Revolutionize. 

A  recital  of  the  achievement.s  since  tlic 
early  part  of  1800  would  fill  a  book.  Tiic 
development  in  tran.sporlation  and  coni- 
mun'cation  alone  would  be  a  long  story. 
Slij,dUl)  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
no  man  could  travel  faster,  no  goods  could 
be  shipped  faster,  and  no  message  could  go 
faster  than  a  horse  could  run  or  a  ship  be 
blown  by  the  wind. 

With  the  invention  of  large  and  power- 
ful machines  revolutionary  changes  in  in- 
dustry and  labour  took  place.  Hand -work 
was  largely  thrown  into  the  discard,  and  the 
factory  took  occupations  away  from  the 
home  faster  than  the  home  had  time  to 
adjust. 

Among  other  important  accomplishments 
were  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine, 
typewriting  machines,  friction  matches, 
photography,  and  moving  pictures. 

Medical  practice  was  revolutionized  by  the 
germ  theory  of  disease,  antiseptic  surgery, 
anaesthetics,  X-ra}';  by  great  pre\entive 
health  programmes. 

With  the  concept'on  of  social  justice  and 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  human  welfare 
work  was  revolutionized.  In  the  last  one 
hundred  years  there  has  been  as  much  pr(j- 
gress  in  this  field  as  in  all  previous  time. 

Society  Affected. 

All  of  our  social  institutions — the  family, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  state,  and  the 
industrial  order — have  been  greatly  affected 
by  these  inventions,  discoveries  and  new 
concepts  to  say  nothing  of  wars  and  de- 
pressions, and  many  social  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  them 
have  been  passed  on  to  social  agencies. 
One  single  invention,  that  of  the  automobile, 
for  example,  affected  the  family  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  society  in  general.  It 
influenced  morals,  manners,  habits,  cus- 
toms. It  brought  new  types  of  behaviour 
and  crime.  It  affected  railroads  and  other 
means  of  transpi:)rtation ;  it  affected  every 
city  and  town  in  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  so- 
called  "  Woman's  Century  "  and  to  note 
the  effort  and  struggle  which  was  put  forth 
by  American  women  for  freedom,  recogni- 
tion, and  opportunity.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  the  whole  movement  w  as 
witnessed    by    Relief    Society    women    who 


were  not  only  true  sympathizers,  but  were 
aids  to  the  cause.  One  hundred  years  ago 
a  woman  was  recognized  for  good  be- 
haviour, and  was  honoured  for  a  good 
character,  but  she  had  none  of  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy.  In  some 
respects  the  position  of  a  married  woman 
was  little  better  than  that  of  a  slave.  She 
could  not  own  property,  she  could  not  exer- 
cise prop<;r  control  over  her  own  children. 
She  was  even  subject  to  corporal  pun'sh- 
ment  if  man  saw  fit  to  use  it.  Women  in 
general  were  without  the  right  to  education 
or  to  the  ballot. 

To  Remove  Handicaps. 

American  women  first  began  to  realize 
their  limitations  when  they  commenced  to 
work  n  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  in  1828; 
and  in  1840  their  realizations  reached  a 
climax  in  a  most  humiliating  experience 
which  occurred  in  London  at  the  World 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  when  the  eight 
women  delegates  who  carried  the  same 
credentials  as  the  men,  were  denied  seats  in 
the  convention  hall  because  they  were 
women,  and  were  required  to  sit  in  a 
balcony  behind  a  curtained  bar.  It  was 

claimed  that  "  God's  clear  intention  would 
be  violated  if  promiscuous  female  repre- 
sentation be  allowed."  The  women  were 
so  incensed  by  this  action  that  they  then  and 
there  decided  to  work  unitedly  together  to 
remove  their  handicaps,  and  to  work  for 
their  own  freedom  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  Negro.  , 

The  history  of  suffrage  tells  us  that  the 
opp>osition  to  woman's  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  was  led  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  America.  One  New- 
England  minister  declared  that  "  the  degre- 
dation  of  slaves  and  women  was  ordained 
of  God,  and  he  could  prove  it  by  the  B"ble." 

One  of  the  notorious  attempts  to  deprive 
women  of  their  rights  to  free  speech  and 
assemblage  was  made  bv  the  "  General 
Association  of  Churchs  of  Massachusetts  '* 
which  sent  out  a  Pastoral  Letter  warning 
the  churches  throughout  New  England 
against  women  who  spoke  in  "  promiscuous 
assemblies."     ,, 

A  few  sentences  will  show-  its  character. 
"  When  woman  assumes  the  place  and  tone 
of  a  public  performer,  she  yields  the  power 
that  God  has  given  her  for  her  protection, 
and  her  character  has  become  unnatural.    If 
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the  vine,  whose  strength  and  beauty  is  to 
lean  upon  the  trellis,  thinks  to  assume  the 
independence  and  oversliadowing  nature  ol' 
the  ehn,  it  will  fall  in  the  dust  to  shame  and 
dishonour.  We  therefore  regret  the  mis- 
taken conduct  of  those  who  encourage 
females  to  bear  an  obstructive  and  ostenta- 
tious part  in  measures  of  reform,  and  we  do 
not  countenance  any  of  the  sex  who  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  it'.nerate  in  the 
character  of  publ'c  lectures  and  teachers.'' 

Fear  Female  Influence. 

There  were  many  line  chivalrous  men  in 
those  early  days,  however,  and  many  good 
husbands.  Philosophical  men  were  often 
amused  by  the  desire  of  some  men  to  keep 
woman  a  perpetual  minor,  and  were  wont  to 
make  humorous  comments  regarding  the 
situation.  Dr.  Gregory,  an  old  commenta- 
tor, wrote  in  1800  in  his  legacy  to  his 
daughters,  "  If  you  happen  to  have  any 
learning,  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  especi- 
ally from  men,  who  look  with  jealous,  mag- 
llgnant  eyes  on  a  woman  of  great  parts  or 
cultivated  understanding."  Others  advo- 
cated the  idea  that  it  was  "  better  to  have 
any  scheme  (for  advancement)  appear  to 
orig-inate  with  men,  otherwise  many  good 
men  would  fear  the  effect  on  society  "of  .>o 
much  female  influence." 

From  1848  to  1920  {'^2  years)  the  Ameri- 
can woman  worked  for  the  right  to  vote, 
which  was  at  that  late  date  achieved,  being 
conv'nced  that  the  ballot  would  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  helping  to  improve  her 
legal  status. 

In  the  educational  world  she  worked  long 
and  diligently  for  opportunity.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
no  high  schools  and  no  colleges  open  to 
women.  There  were  a  few  private  schools 
for  the  wealthy,  but  the  poor  were  un- 
provided for.  The  first  public  schools  were 
for   boys.  Girls   were  allowed   to  attend 

during  the  summer  months  while  the  boys 
worked  on  farms,  and  after  school  hours  in 
the  winter. 

Colleges  Open  Door>. 

While  Oberlin  College,  established  in 
1833,  was  co-educational  from  the  start,  the 
first  of  its  type  in  America,  and  while  other 
colleges  later  gradually,  but  in  some  in- 
stances grudgingly,  open  their  doors  to 
women,  girls  and  women  experienced  great 


difTiculty,  until  recent  years,  in  gaining  a 
college  education. 

Four  girls  entered  Oberlin  in  1837,  and 
three  of  them  were  graduated  in  1841 — just 
one  hundred  years  ag^o —  the  first  women  in 
the  whole  world  to  receive  college  degrees. 
These  girls  had  to  work  their  way,  and  in  so 
doing  encountered  many  difficulties.  They 
were  required  to  "  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  ret're  at  ten  at  night."  Their 
duties  included  not  only  preparation  of 
lessons,  but  scrubbing  floors,  tidying  the 
men's  rooms,  washing  and  mending  the 
men's  clothes,  cooking  and  washing  dishes. 
In  return  for  these  services  thev  received 
2fc  per  hour  (about  i^d.). 

1  he  colleg^e  catalogue  announced  that 
girls  desiring  to  enter  must  be  "  \oung 
lad'es  of  good  minds,  unblemished  morals, 
and  respectable  attainments,  who  will  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  judi- 
cious lady  whose  duty  it  is  to  correct  their 
habits  and  mould  the  female  education." 

Refused  to  Write. 

Lucy  Stone,  one  of  the  great  suffrage 
leaders,  was  determined  to  go  to  college. 
Her  father  believed  in  college  for  his  sons, 
but  refused  to  help  her.  She  saved  money 
by  pick'ng  fruit,  teaching  school,  and  doing 
odd  jobs,  until  she  was  25  years  old,  and 
then  went  to  Oberlin,  where  she  was  g^radu- 
ated  in  1847.  She  could  only  afford  deck 
passage  on  Lake  Erie,  and  slept  on  the 
deck  with  the  horses  and  freight.  She 
taught  in  the  preparatory  department, 
washed  dishes  for  3c  an  hour,  cooked  her 
own  food  which  cost  50c  (2/-)  a  week,  and 
taught  an  outside  class  of  Negroes  un- 
beknown to  the  faculty.  The  college  did 
not  permit  women  students  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic, and  when  she  had  won  the  honour  of 
being  chosen  for  the  commencement  address, 
and  found  she  could  not  read  it,  but  must 
turn  it  over  to  a  professor  to  read,  she 
refused  to  write  it. 

Xearing  its  centennial,  Relief  Society  can 
review  with  pride  its  life,  labours,  opf>or- 
tunities,  and  accomplishments.  From  the 
day  of  its  organization  in  Nauvoo  in  1842, 
with  its  18  charter  members,  to  the  present 
time  with  its  90,000  members  (March, 
1941),  it  has  had  freedom,  recognition  and 
opportunity.  It  has  been  known  as  the 
(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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SACRAMENT   OEM. 

In  memory  ol   the  broken  flesh 
We  cat  the  l)roken  bread, 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh, 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 


GOSPEL   DOCTRINE. 


Y'ea,  a  man  may  say,  Tliou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  shew  me   thy   faith  without   thy 
works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works. — James,  Chapter  2,  verse   18. 


GOSPEL   MESSAGE 

For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  bclieveth. — Romans,  Chapter  i,   verse   16. 

SENIORS. 

Search  the  scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life:  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me. — Saint  John,  Chapter  5,  verse  39. 

JUNIORS. 

No  man  having-  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  Kingdom. 

— vSaint  Luke,  Qiapter  9,  verse  62. 

INTERMEDIATE    CLASSES. 

"  A  man  there  was  and  they  called  liim  mad; 
The  more  he  gave,  the  more  he  had." 

— Bunvan. 


PRIMARY. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,   who   giveth    to   all    men   liberally   and   up- 
braidelh  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. — ja?nes,  Chapter  i,  verse  5. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  world  is  so  lovely 
I'm  glad  as  can  be 
That  I  can  be  here 
And  the  lovely  things  see. 

(Little  Stories   In  Song.) 
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BRANCH  TEACHERS'  MESSAGE 
FOR  MARCH,  1942 

THE  TEN   COMMANDMENTS 

THESE  words  arc  contained  in  the  last  verse  of  the  last  section  (136)  of  tlie  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  : 

"  Be  dihgent  in  keeping-  all  ni)  comniantlnients,  lest  judgments  come  upon  you,  and  }our 
faith   fail   you,    and    your   enemies    triumph    over  you." 

Latter-day  Saints  sht)uld  beware  of  those  who  teach  that  the  Vcn  Commandments  have 
been  discarded  and  replacetl  b\  other  instructions.  We  believe  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
be  a  revealed  code  of  ethics  and  morals,  given  for  the  guidance  of  His  people  by  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  They  were  given,  not  as  advice  and  counsel,  but  as  commandments.  They  are  of 
as  much  force  and  effect  to-day  as  commandments  of  God  to  the  children  of  men  as  at  any 
time    since   they    were    given    to    Moses    on    Mount  Sinai.  They   ha\e   not    been    changed, 

replaced,  or  discarded. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the  len  Commandments  are  doubly  binding.  Thev  are  a  part 
of  the  Bible  whch  we  accept  as  a  Church,  and  in  addition  they  have  been  reiterated  to  us 
by  our  Church  leaders  and  enjoined  upon  all  members  of  the  Church.  At  the  last  General 
Conference  they  were  again  commended  to  us. 

It  is  folly  to  equivocate  in  such  sacred  matters.  Latter-day  Saints  should  accept  the  Ten 
Commandments  unreservedly  for  what  they  really  are — the  Word  of  (iod  lo  His  people — and 
should  order  their  li\es  according  to  their  teachings. 

Frequent  reading  of  them  and  observance  of  their  injunctions  are  recommended  to  and 
urged  upon  all  Latter-day  Saints.  Such  a  course  will  bring  happiness  and  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord. 

TO  MY  SON  UP   NORTH 

(To  Corporal    Waldron    M.  Smith,  "My  Son,"    from  Air 
Mechanic    TEX   W.    SMITH    South    African    Air    Force.) 

Through  all  your  dreary  desert  treks 

You  did  not  know,  but  I  went  too  ; 
Where    wide-winged     vultures    sailed     like 
specks, 

In  cloudless  skies  of  burninp-  blue. 


At  night,  with  you,  my  son,  I  watched  white 
stars 

Stare  down  upon  Egyptian  seas. 
With  you,  my  son,  I  fought  in  all  your  wars 

And  gloried  in  your  victories. 

I  knew  your  sadness,  knew  your  joys ; 

The  things  for  which  you  used  to  long. 
You  and  countless  other  boys  ; 

In  khaki,  bronzed,  young  and  strong. 

Yes,   I  went  with  you,  my  son,  all  the  way 
And  shall  go  with  you  to  the  end ; 

For  you  I'll  work  and  hope  and  pray 
And  dream — because  I  am  your  dad — 
Your  best  friend. 
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■PRODUCE 


Seated,   K'ft  to  right:  Sisters  H.  Pcrter,  M.  Rayner,  Josephine  H.   Follaud  (Mission 

President).  O.   Stookley  and  M.  Park. 

Standing,   from  left  to   right:   S^fiters    V.   Taylor   (Mowbray   Branch    President),    E. 

Ryan.  V.  Gray.  S.   Xel.  R.  van  Schalkwyk,  E.  Wiid,  F.  Vigus,  J.  Cooper,  M.  Halse 

(Eor.sto    River    Brancli    President).    A.    Swart.    J.    Folland.    E.    C'herrett.    F.    lyonw, 

E.    Holm.    .].    Fourie.    W.    Swart.    B.     Folland,     K.    Gilberson.    J.    Smith     and    F. 

Sprnngmaiiii. 

Fancy  Work  Stall.       Workers  selling  a  .Scotchman   (three  gnesses  who.'').        I'll  say 

he  bought.       Kind   neighbours  looking  things   over   previous  to  purchase. 
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What  it  Means  to  be 

A     MORMON     BOY 

IN  TIMES  LIKE  THESE 
By   FRED   W.   MOELLER 


IT  is  in  limes  like  these,  times  when  to- 
morrow may  take  from  us  all  we  ha\e, 
that  we  begin  to  appreciate  those  things 
which  yesterday  we  took  lor  granted.  11 
world  strife  brings  anything  good,  it  is  th.s 
realization  of  the  true  values  in  common, 
everyday  things. 

If  we  would  only  learn  to  enjoy  what  we 
already  have,  before  it  is  too  late.  We  take 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  love  and  comfort 
of  our  mothers,  the  kind  and  generous  coun- 
sel of  our  fathers.  We  dream  and  plan  and 
are  so  intent  on  our  dreaming  that  we  lail 
to  see  the  opportunities  around  us.  And 
then  one  day  we  awake  to  hnd  we  have  lost 
that  comfort  and  guidance,  and  the  dreams 
we've  had.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  takes 
so  great  and  terrible  a  thing  as  widespread 
calamity  to  bring  us  to  our  senses. 

I  have  never  desired,  nor  do  I  ever  hope, 
to  become  a  millionaire;  yet  there  are.many 
who  would  gladly  trade  their  fortunes  for 
mine. 

I  have  a  God  in  whom  I  can  put  my  faith, 
and  upon  whom  I  must  and  do  gladly  rely 
for  all  blessings  and  gifts  I  rece.ve. 


1  have  a  mother  to  comfort  me,  a  father 
to  counsel  me. 

1  have  health  to  enjoy,  knowledge  to  use 
for  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  for  myself 
and  to  pass  along  to  others. 

I  have  youth,  and  the  world  is  before 
me. 

I  have  the  Church  and  therein  the  Priest- 
hood and  all  gifts  and  privileges  in  it. 

I  have  been  baptized  for  the  remission  of 
my  sns,  and  possess  the  Holy  Ghost  to  keep 
me  constant  in  righteousness. 

I  have  no  fear  of  to-morrow  if  1  live 
righteously  to-day;  in  fact,  I  fear  nothing 
but  God,  for  I  know  that  it  is  only  when  I 
am  afraid  of  a  thing,  whether  it  be  a  man, 
a  beast,  or  even  death  or  the  devil  himself — 
it  is  only  when  I  fear  it,  that  that  thing  can 
have  any  power  over  me. 

I  have  a  country  whose  laws  protect  me, 
whose  constitution  makes  me  free. 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  live  for,  but  I  have 
also  something  to  die  for. 

Yes,  all  good  things  in  the  universe  are 
mine ;  I  am  grateful  to  God,  for  I  am  a 
Mormon  boy. — From  The  Improvement  Era. 


The     Mission     Relief     Society. — Continued    from 

page  34. 
illustrating  that  our  women  have  not  been 
idle.  There  is,  however,  much  room  for 
improvement.  There  is  more  sick  and 
suffering  now.  We  need  more  active 
members  to  carry  on  this  great  work. 
Every  able-bodied  woman  of  the  Church, 
and  some  of  our  friends,  should  belong  to 
their  local  organization.  We  can  celebrate 
the  Centennial  of  the  Relief  Society  in  no 
better  way  than  by  showing  by  our  example 
and  by  telling  of  the  opportunities  the 
societv  has  to  offer,  in  inducing  other 
women  to  take  part  and  help  to  bring  the 
membership  throughout  the  world  to  the 
100,000  mark. 

"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  for 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
(Galatians,  6,  9.) 


Why   Be  a   Latter-day  Saint?— Continued  from 

page  36. 
structions  for  themselves  and  their  fellows 
but  that  all  this  has  been  changed.  About 
two  thousand  years  ago  the  kind  Father 
decided  we  needed  no  further  instruction, 
and  so  He  drew  the  blinds  and  left  us  to  our 
own  devices  and  to  our  incomplete  records 
of  the  visions  of  the  past. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  school  which 
believes  that  its  great  men  can  still  climb 
to  the  window  and  get  necessary  instruction 
— that  the  curta'ns  have  not  been  drawn.  I 
am  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  that  I've 
been  allowed  to  go  to  that  school.  This 
is  one  very  imp>ortant  reason  for  being  a 
Latter-day  Saint.  When  the  silent  and 
inevitable  messenger  calls  us  into  the 
garden,  let  us  not  go  unprepared. 

— From  The  Improvement  Era. 
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Relief  Society  and  Its  Century —(  niitiinKd  liom 

from  page  39. 
service  organi/.alioii  nl'  llic  Cliiiiili.  In  tin 
settlcmeiil  and  (k'\  clopnient  of  NauNoo, 
with  all  llic  liardships  incident  thereto, 
Reliel  Society  women  phiycd  a  pronrnenl 
part.  In    the    travels   on    the   plains   they 

nursed  the  sick,  comforted  the  bereaved, 
and  helped  to  lay  away  the  dead.  In  the 
pioneering  of  the  western  desert,  and  in  the 
building  of  a  great  empire,  they  performid 
their  special  work  with   outstantling  credit. 

Relief  Society  has  aided  its  own  members 
and  enriched  their  lives  as  well  as  helpmg 
countless  other  thousands  who  have  looked 
to  the  organization  for  encouragement  and 
enlightenment  as  well  as  for  practical  help. 
Timid  at  First. 

Women  have  been  changed  and  almost 
transformed  through  working  in  the  Society. 
Many,  at  first  too  timid  to  take  any  part, 
have  through  study  and  effort  and  practice 
become  able  conversationalists,  successful 
officers  and  class  teachers  and  well  po'seil 
intelligent  ind'viduals.  They  have  learned 
much  about  how  to  meet  life  successfully, 
how  to  adjust  to  their  environment,  and  how 
to  get  along  with  one  another. 

The  organization  has  also  made  definite 
contributions  to  the  communities  where  it 
has  functioned,  in  civic  enterprises,  in  the 
fields  of  adult  education  and  training,  in 
human  welfare  in  its  various  phases,  in 
applied  religion,  and  in  spiritual  develop- 
ment. 

Through  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  its  lifetime  the  Relief  Society  has 
aimed  to  adjust  its  programme  of  activities 
and  human  helpfulness  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  each  period.  In  early  days  in 
Utah  besides  carrying  on  its  regular  work,  it 
established  co-operative  concerns  so  women 
could  exchange  commodities  and  the  labours 
of  the'r  hands  ;  it  built  Relief  Society  halls 
so  that  women  could  have  their  own  places 
in  which  to  meet  and  carry  on  their  activities 
outside  the  one  room  chapels  then  pro- 
vided by  the  Church.  (One  such  hall  cost  a 
ward    society    ;(!6oo.)  It    provided    nurse 

courses  to  teach  women  to  care  intelli- 
gently for  the  sick  ;  it  encouraged  and  aided 
women  to  study  medic'ne;  it  established  the 
first  hospital  in  the  L.D.S.  Church — the 
Deseret  Hospital. 

When    Utah    in    its    isolation  feared  food 


shortage  Relief  .Society  women  stored  grain. 
'i"he\  iu'lped  U)  establish  and  support  early 
industries  in  the  West,  notably  the  silk  in- 
dustr^ .  When  the  women  of  the  nat  on 
were  struggling  for  woman  suffrage  Relief 
Society  women  joined  them  heartily  in 
their  efforts,  paying  their  own  expenses  to 
attend  suffrage  con\entions  in  far  away 
cities. 

Lends  Full  Strength. 

.Vs  America  entered  the  World  War  the 
local  branches  formed  themselves  into  Red 
Cross  un'ts  for  hand -work  and  for  other 
service,  and  in  the  depression  which  fol- 
lowed, they  were  powerful  factors  in  all 
phases  of  rehabilitation. 

To-day  the  Society  is  devoted  to  the 
Church  Welfare  Programme,  and  is  lending 
its  full  strength  and  supptjrt  to  this  great 
and  important  cause. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  oldest 
organisation  of  women  in  America  which 
has  continuously  functioned  since  its  first 
establishment,  all  down  through  the  years, 
ha\e  been  told  in  both  song  and  story,  and 
are  familiar  to  all  Latter-dav  Saints  both 
old   and  young.  Bishops  probably  know 

of  them  best,  for  Relief  Society  ward  presi- 
dents are  their  first  aid  in  all  w-ard  humani- 
tarian work.  The  devotion  and  unselfish 
service  of  the  members  of  this  society  are 
unparalleled  by  those  of  women  in  any  other 
woman's  organization  known  to  the  writer. 

Relief  Society  women  feel  that  the  official 
recognition  of  the  women  of  the  Church  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  one  of  the 
most  important  movements  inaugurated  by 
him.  It  is  remarkable  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible that  in  those  dark  days  for 
women  one  hundred  years  ago,  he,  above 
and  in  advance  of  all  other  men  in  public 
life,  both  saw  the  necessity  for  woman's  in- 
dividual expression  and  expansion,  and  gave 
her  full  oppvortunity  in  this  Church  to 
realize  these  through  an  organ'zation.  The 
only  explanation  must  be  that  it  was  with 
a  prophetic  eye  that  he  saw  and  compre- 
hended the  full  impKirtance  of  the  mission  of 
women,  who  are  the  mothers  and  first 
teachers  of  men. 


□   □ 


The  difference  between  adversity  and 
prosperity  is  the  difference  between  paying 
interest  and  getting  it. 
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EVERY 


MAN'S 


PROBLEM 


By    BRYANT  S.    HINCKLEY 


Be    not    afraid,    only    believe." — Mark 
5  -S^. 

EVERY  man's  problem  is  to  overcome 
fear. 

Fear  and  faith  are  words  to  conjure  with. 
One  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  other.  This 
immortal  sentence  of  the  Master  should  be 
written  in  text  books  and  engraved  upon 
imperishable  tablets  where  all  could  read 
them.  Five  short,  simple,  unimaginative 
words — but  never  was  more  philosophy 
compressed  into  fewer  letters.  Never  were 
words  more  compact  with  meaning. 

Fear  and  Faith  represent  the  two  great 
influences  which  move  the  human  heart. 
Books  have  been  written  on  the  tyranny  of 
fear,  and  volumes  of  discourses  have  been 
delivered  on  the  meaning  of  faith.  The 

great  mission  of  man  is  to  conquer  the  one 
and  cultivate  the  other. 

Fear  is  the  common  enemy  of  mankind 
and  the  way  to  overcome  it  is  by  faith. 
Fear  can  weaken  the  most  promising  life. 
The  Master  was  the  greatest  teacher  that 
ever  lived  and  this  was  one  of  his  funda- 
mental lessons. 


Fear  discounts  initiative,  discourages 
enterprise,  diminishes  resourcefulness, 
weakens  the  will  and  enfeebles  the  noblest 
resolves.  More  failures  are  due  to  fear 
than  to  any  other  common  cause.  No  one 
is  free  from  its  blight.  We  are  all,  in  a 
measure,  its  victims. 

To  conquer  it  is  the  religious  obligation 
of  each  of  us.  Speaking  of  fear  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  said  : 

"Fear  reaches  out  its  ghostly  hands  to 
strangle  you  in  the  nick  of  the  crises,  just 
when  everything  depends  upK>n  you. 

"  It  is  fear  that  tangles  your  feet,  hangs 
like  a  millstone  about  your  neck  on  your 
journey;  it  dims  your  eyes  so  that  you  can- 
not see  the  truth,  roars  in  your  ears  until 
you  cannot  hear  the  music  all  about,  fevers 
your  blood,  unstrings  your  nerves  and  pours 
its  poison  into  your  cup  of  life. 

"  You  have  one  big  battle.  It  is  to  con- 
quer fear.  That  done,  the  world  is  yours, 
your  own  will  come  to  you,  and  the  stars  in 
their  courses  will  fight  for  you." — ^^Crane, 
Every  Day  Wisdom,  p.  246. 


FAST-DAY  AND  "BLUE  MONDAY" 


"  It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  the  sudden 
cutting  down  of  all  business  activities  cuts 
down  proportionately  the  need  of  food,  and 
yet  they  are  exceedingly  few  who  do  not  eat 
far  more  in  proportion  to  exercise  every 
Sabbath  of  their  lives  than  they  do  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  and  what  is  the 
result?  A  day  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
physical  stupour,  because  by  the  absence  of 


digestive  conditions,  the  stomach  has  to 
labour  heavily  to  rid  itself  of  a  mass  it  can 
by  no  means  fully  digest,  hence  a  stupe- 
fying tax  on  vital  power  that  reaches  over 
into  Monday  with  prostrating  effect. 

"  The  sable  lines  that  generally  tinge  the 
life  forces  of  Monday  are  due  to  the  dark 
drapery  in  the  stomach,  a  sign  of  mourning 
arising  from   Sunday   gluttony." — Selected. 
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We  liavo  just  reieived  notice  of  tlie  death  ot 
Sister  Elizabeth  M.  Seaward  du  Piooy,  wife  ot 
Brother  Peter  S.  du  Plooy,  of  Simniona  Estate. 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Sister  du  I'looy  was  born 
on  the  ;3Utli  of  Julv.  1900,  was  baptized  on  tlie 
12th  of  March.  1925,  and  died  on  the  30tli  of 
January.  1942.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Si.ster 
Seaward,  of  Durban,  and  a  sister  of  Sister 
Scheckel.  of  Port  I'^Jizaheth.  She  is  survived 
by  her  Imshand  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom 
are   members  of  thi-  Church.  We  extend  our 

sincere  synipvithy   to  all  her   family  and  friends. 

We  also  1  egret  the  necessity  of  announcing 
the  death  of  H'rother  Richard  G.  May,  of 
Durban,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1942.  Brother 
May  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  was 
baptized  on  the  25th  of  January,  1925. 
Although  Brother  May  had  been  inactive  for 
some  time  he  died  with  a  strong  testimony  of 
the  restored  Gospel.  We  extend  our  sympatliy 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

The  Dollers  had  a  trip  to  the  hospital  as  well 
as  around  the  Union,  though  not  .so  pleasant. 
Sister  Estelle  had  her  tonsils  out  and  Brother 
Ernest  had  his  nose  fixed  up.  We  are  pleased 
that   botli    have  now   recovered. 

Brother  Robert  Bosse  (16  years 
Durban,  has  joined  the  Navy.  W^e 
every  success. 

One    of    our    young    soldiers,    Lionel 


old),      ()f 
wish    him 


spent    his    leave   visiting 


Bibb, 

with 


Cape    Town 
parents. 

On  the  5th  of  February.  George  Bibb,  of  Cape 
Town,  was  rushed  off  to  the  hospital  for  an 
appendix  operation.       He  is  doing  very  well. 

Brother  .John  Wilson,  former  Mowbray  Bl-an(h 
President,  now  with  the  Union  Air  Force,  is 
visiting  with  his  wife  and  friend.s^  at  the  Cape, 
after  a    long  absence   "  uj)  Xortii." 

"  Zion  is  growing."  Brother  Richard  F. 
Pietersen's  wife,  formally  Sister  Esme  Mur|)hy. 
of  Cape  Town,  gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  baby 
girl   on   the  2nd   of  February. 

The  Rayner  boys,  of  Cape  Town,  kei)t  house 
while  Mother  May  visited  with  Daddy  Lii-ut. 
Sam  at  Johannesburg 

Sister  Gloria  Matthews,  of  Johannesburg,  is 
visiting  friends  at  Cape  Town. 

Staff  Sergt.  Peter  Gilmour,  of  the  Cape,  com- 
bined pleasure  with  business  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Durban  and  other  points. 

Another  Cape  Town  member.  Si.ster  Agnes 
Wilson,  has  shifted  to  the  City  of  Gold.  The 
Cape  will  miss  her  c-heerful  face. 

Brother  Thomas  Wilson,   long  time  President 


of  the  .M()\\l)ra>  I'lanch.  is  vacationing  about 
the  Union,  visiting  his  daughter,  Beatrice 
Julian,  at  Johannesburg,  his  brother  at  Port 
Elizabeth  and  friends  along  the  way.  .  He  has 
earned  this  rest. 


Sergt.    John    Sharland. 
parents    and    friends    a 
during  January. 

Brother  Albert  Ninow 


of   the  Cape,  paid  his 
short    but    isweet    visit 

formally  of  Johannes- 
burg, now  with  the  Union  Air  Force,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cape.  He  has  brought  his 
wife  and  family  with  him.  Ihey  are  a  welcome 
addition   to  our  Mowbray   congregation, 

Mowbray  Branch  is  also  plea.sed  to  see  Brotlier 
Daniel   Herboldt    transferred   to   Young's    Field. 

After  a  hastv  and  unheralded  departure,  we 
learn  that  Sister  Grace  Millan,  formally  of 
Johannesburg,  is  now  residing  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

"  Ramah  "  held  a  very  nice  farewell  social  on 
the  lOlh  of  February  for  Sister  Olga  Hui)crt. 
who  expeccs  to  go  to  the  United  States  in  the 
near  future. 

Transvaal  District  President  J.  G.  Evans  held 
a  Branch  Presidencies  meeting  at  "  Ramah  "  on 
the  4th  of  February.  After  a  business  meeting 
the  Sisters  joined  their  hu.sbands  in  an  evening 
of  games  and  visiting. 

The  "  Ramah  "  opening  socials  are  to  be  held 
as  follows :  Mutuals  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
Primary  and  Relief  Society  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Brother  George  Ganter  and  Sister  Kitty  Smith 
will  head- up  the  Mutuals,  Sister  Mabel  Donly 
the  Primary  and  Sister  Golda  E\ans  the  Relief 
Society. 

The  Transvaal  District  Conference  will  l)e  held 
on  the  5th  of  April  at  "  Ramah  ''  in  Johannes- 
burg. The  Natal  District  Conference  will  be 
held  on  the  19th  of  April  at  Durban.  Mission 
President  and  Sister  Folland  expect  to  be  on 
hand  at  the  time. 

The  Mowbray  Branch  Presidency  was  re- 
organized. President  Follnnd  presiding,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  February.  After  a  long 
and  faithful  service  President  Thomas  Wilson 
and  hi^s  cf)unsellors.  Alvin  Park  and  Daniel 
Cherrett  were  released  with  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks.  Brother  ^Lieut.)  Daniel  Cherrett  was 
selected  as  Branch  President  and  he  chose 
Brothers  Alvin  Park  and  Kay  Aartoft  as  his 
counsellors. 

The  ^fowbrav  Branch,  by  popular  request,  is 
repeating  "  The  Fulness  of  Times  "  recordings 
on  ibr  first  Sundav  evening  service  of  each 
T>ionth.  The  opening  se&si.)!!.  on  the  1st  of 
February,  proved  very   popular  and  interesting. 


Maixli,   1942. 


CUMORAH'S  SOUTHERN  MKSSKXGER. 


^tlie  last 


■UJ**  ''^'      ' '  '  ' 


"  H ambush." 

Two  Miiall  iirilihli  bi)\  s  were  tiaziii>j;  iu  tlie 
ishop  windows  decorated  lor  Clinstiiia.s.  Pre- 
sently they  came  to  a  butcher's  sliop,  and  one 
of  them  pointed  to  a  number  of  hams  hanging 
from  a  hirge  holly  branch.  "  Look,  Tom,"  ^aid 
he.       "  Look  at  them  'ams  agrowiiig  up  th(>re." 

"  Cjiet  away,"  said  the  other.  "  'Ams  don't 
f^row." 

"  Well,  that's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said 
the  first  scornfully.  "  Ain't  you  ever  'eard  of 
a  'ambush  '^  " 

a    □ 


Explanation. 

papa,      what 


Tell      me,      papa,      what     is      a      consulting 
physician  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  doctor  who  is  called  in  at  the  last 
minute  to  share  the  blajue." 

B      □ 

Hear!  Hear! 

A  doctor,  an  engineer,  and  a  politician  w  t're 
arguing  over  who  had  the  oldest  iirofession.  'I'lie 
do(tor  said:  "  Of  course,  medicine  is  the  oldest. 
Mankind  has  always  had  physicians,  and  they 
are    even    mentioned    in    the    Bible." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  said  the  engineer.  "The 
Good  Book  tells  how  the  world  wais  created  out 
of  chaos,  and  how  could  there  be  any  order 
brought  out  of  chaos  without  any  engineer:-'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  politician,  "  and  who  do  you 
think  created  chaos?  " 

□  Q 

^  HOW  True. 

^  "  Scientists  say  that  ants  are  the  hardest 
workers  in  the  world,  but  somehow  they  find 
time  to  attend  all  the  ]n'cnics." 

□  □ 

"  Ignorance        ain't        knowin'        nothin' — it'is 
knowin'  too  much   that  ain't  so." 
Q      B 

"  About  the  only  exercise  some  people  get  is 
running  up  bills  and  jumpin'  at  conclusiims." 

□  Q 

The  Explanation. 

Doctor:  "  Sambo,  how  is  it  vour  family  keeps 
so  healthy?  " 

Sambo:  "Well,  suh,  we's  done  bought  one  o' 
dem  sanitary  drinking  cups,  and  we  all  drink 
outen  it." 


Well  Recommended. 

Magiistrate:   "  Is  iIil'  prisoner  a  known   liiicf?" 
Constable:    "A    known    thief?  Why,    he'd 

steal   the  harness  off  a   nightmare.'' 

Q      □ 

Why  Help? 

"  Ma,     ihat    apple    I    just    ate    had    a 
it  aiul    !.  ale    that,    too." 
:    "  Here,    drink    this    water    and    wash 


K!nier  : 
worm    in 

Mother 
it  down.' 

Elmer : 


Aw.  gee,  Ma, 


let  him   walk  down." 


Their   Reason. 

"  What  in.spired  the  old-time  pioneers  to  set 
forth  in  their  covered  wagons?'' 

"  Well,  maybe  they  didn't  want  to  wait  about 
thirty  years  for  a  train." 
a    B 

Sucker. 

Simple  Simon  held  his  fishing  rod  over  the 
bed  ol    rosckS. 

Congenial  Stranger  canu'  along:  "Well, 
sonny,   how   many   have  you   caught?  " 

Simple  Simon:  "  Well,  you  are  the  fifteenth." 
a    B 

He  Went. 

"  Did     you     present     your     account     to     the 
defendant?  "  asked  the  lawyer  of  his  client. 
"  T  did.   sir." 

"  And  what  did  he  say?  '' 
"  He  told   me  to  go  to  the  devil." 
"  And  what  did  you  do  then?  " 
"  Well,  then  I  came  to  vou." 
□     □" 


"  When     T 


Not   Hard-Boiieu. 

arose     to     speak. 


n'lated     the 


statesman.   "  someone  threw  a  base  cowardlv  egg 
at  me." 

"  And  what  kind  of  an  egg  might  that  he?" 
asked  an  attentive  young  listener. 

"  A  baise  cowardly  egg."  explained  the  states- 
man.   "  is   one  that  hits   and  then    runs." 
□     □ 

De  Plate  Wins. 

"  Broddern  an'  Sistahs,"  the  visiting  coloured 
preacher  announced.  "  I'se  got  a  pound  sermon, 
an'  a  ten  shillin'  sermon,  an'  a  five  shilling 
sermon.  De  deacons  will  now  pass  the  plate 
so  I  will  know  which  o'  dem  sermons  dis  con- 
gregation Avants  to  heah." 


^  CUMORAH'S  SOITHERN  MESSENGER.  March,   1942. 

Kvt-ry  error  under  the  sun  seems  lo  arise  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  sale,  strong, 

from   thinking   that   you  are    right  yoursell  vigorous  body.       It  is  a  better  thing  to  have 

because  you  are  yourself,  and  other  people  a  safe,  strong,   vigorous  mind  ;  but  best  of 

wrong  because  they  are  not  you.  all  is  to  have  that  which  is  partly  made  up 

— Thomas  Hardy.  of  both.— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


MISSION    PERSONNEL    AND    ADDRESSES 

Mission  President — 

Richard  E.  Folland,    "  Cumorah,"  Main  Road,  Mowbray,  C.P.     Phone  6— 3dd4. 

Relief  Society  Supervisor  and  Women's  Auxiliary  Advisor- 
Josephine  H.  Folland,   "  Cumorah,"  Main  Road,  Mowbray,  C.P. 

Primary  Supervisor —  ^    ,^      t.,  r.     ,„^'r  i 

Johanna  Fourie,    "  Blair  Athol,"  Clifton  Road,   Mowbray,  C.P.     Phone  6—3074. 

Genealogical  Supervisor — 

Madge  Halse,  "  Marcourt,"   Main  Road,  Eerste  River,  C.P. 

Y.W.M.I.A.  Supervisor — 

Golda  Evans,  14,  Juno  Street,  Kensington,  Johannesburg,  Tvl.       Phone   24—3094. 

Y. M.M.I. A.  Supervisor — 

George    C.    Ganter,    187,    Kitchener   Avenue,  Kensington,  Johannesburg,    Ivi.         fhone 

251648. 

CAPE   DISTRICT:  ,    .      .„  .x     ,.        i     ^ 

Mowbray  Branch:   "Cumorah,"   Main   Koad.         Lieut.    Daniel  A.   Cherrett.  President, 

c/o  "  St.  (!eoio;e's  Villa."  Forrest  Road,  Rondebosoh.     Phone  (i — 4459.  ^^ 

SERVICES:  Sunday,  10.30  a.m.  and  7.0Q  p.m.     Sunday  School,  10.30  a.m.,  "  Deseret, 

Rhodes  Avenue,  Woodstock.  ,,•»,•      t.     j 

Northern    Suburbs   Branch:   Leslie   Halse.  Acting  President,    "Marcourt,"  Main  Road, 

Eerste  River. 
SERVICES:  Sunday  School,   10.0  a.m,,    "Marcourt,      Eerste  River. 

Sunday  School,   10.0  a.m.,   and  7.0  p.m.,   19.  Saldanha  Road,   Epping  Garden 

Village. 

TRANSVAAL    DISTRICT: 

J.    Goulden   Evans,   President,    14,   Juno  Street,    Kensington,  Johannesburg.  Phone 

24 ,3094 

Ramah   Branch:  395,  Commissioner  Street  Johannesburg.    J.  Goulden  Evans,  President. 
Phone  24—3094. 

SERVICES:   Sunday,   10.30  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m. 

Liahona  Branch:  Ariel  T.  Smith,   President,  61,  Victoria  St.,   Rosettenville,  Johannes- 
burg.      Phone  32—4461. 

SERVICIS:    Sunday.    10.30  a.m.,  Kenihvorth  Hall,   Eraser  Street,  and  7.30   p.m.,    20. 
Petunia  Street,  Rosettenville. 

Springs   Branch:  Tuffnell  Studios,    2nd  Avenue,   Springs.       I.  C.  Louw,  President. 
R.  MfCann  Avenue,  Selection  Park,  Springs. 

SERVTOFaS:   Sunday,  10.30  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m. 

North- Western   Branch:  William  H.  Bruinroer,  President,  37,  Alberts  Road,  Newlands, 
Johannesburg.     Phone  .35—9464.  ,  „  ,„  t  t  o 

Pretoria  Branch:  Poynton's  Building,  173b,  Church  Street.  West.       Irene  Lane,    Super- 
visor,   101,    Esselen  Street.   Sunnyside. 

SERVICES:  Sunday,  10.80  a.m.   and  7.30  p.m. 

NATAL  DISTRICT: 

Durban  Branch:  7,  Buchanan  Building,  West  and  Russel  Streets.     John  Moore,  Presi- 
dent.  11.   Carters  Avenue. 
SERVICES:   Sunday,   10.30  a.m. 

EASTERN   PROVINCE   DISTRICT: 
Port  Elizabeth  Branch:  Foresters'  Hall.  Palm  Street.       Robert  J.  Doller,  President,  24, 

Railwav  Cottage,  off  Forest  Road. 
SERVTCES:   Snndav,  10. .30  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m. 

East  London  Branch:  B.  A.  T.  Jubber,  President.  5.  Nahoon  View  Road. 
SERVICES:  Sunday,  10.30  a.m..  97.  Vincent  Road.  Vincent. 

BLOEMFONTEIN    BRANCH: 

C.  B.  Spear,  Presidert,  10.  Gordon  Street.     (P  .O.  Box  50.) 


a. A.  Electric  Printing  Co.  (Pty.i  Ltd.,  28/30,    Prestwich    Street.   Cape   Town- 


